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is ; and the Commissioners would recommend that this should he done, in 
case Messrs. Lamon and Hutchings succeed in making good their 
pretensions. It would he entirely useless to attempt to exercise any 
useful control over the premises, with so large a portion of them withdrawn 
from supervision and placed in charge of irresponsible persons. 

The State of California has, through its Legislature, assumed the 
responsibility and the guardianship of the grants of the Valley and the 
Big Tree Grove : she has solemnly promised to hold them ‘ ‘ inalienable 
for all time.” She has no right to attempt to withdraw from the 
responsibility she has voluntarily assumed. The equitable claims of the 
settlers in the Valley can be abundantly made good by a small amount 
of money, and it is astonishing that the great State of California should 
seek to avoid the performance of her agreement— to repudiate her 
obligations — merely to avoid the payment of the small sum which may be 
equitably due the parties who have been deprived, by the joint action of 
the State and of Congress, of their power to obtain, at some future time, a 
right i n fee simple to the land they occupied. Legal rights these parties have 
not ; the land had never been surveyed and opened to preemption. Their 
case is like that of thousands of others, who have settled on the public 
land before it was surveyed, and who have afterwards been ousted by 
the General Government, when the ground they occupied was required 
for purposes of public good. 

No : the \ osemite Valley is a unique and wonderful locality : it is 

an exceptional creation, and as such has been exceptionally provided for 

jointly by the Nation and the State— it has been made a National public 

park and placed under the charge of the State of California. Let 

Californians bewaie how they make the name of their State a by-word 

and reproach for all time, by trying to throw off and repudiate a noble 

task which they undertook to perform— that of holding the Yosemite 

^ alley as a place of public use, resort and recreation, inalienable for 
all time ! 


CHAP TEE II. 


GENERAL. 

That portion of the North American Continent which lies within the 
borders of the United States (leaving out of consideration the remote and 
isolated region now known as Alaska) presents to the traveller crossing it 
from East to West, in the pathway along which civilization has advanced, 
three well-marked grand divisions, which may be called the Eastern, 
Middle and Western. On the East, we have the broad belt of the 
Appalachian chain of mountains, determining the general direction of 
the coast line, made up of a series of closely compacted wrinkles of the 
earth’s crust, of no great elevation, never in its highest peaks quite 
reaching 7,000 feet, very uniform in direction and elevation over long 
distances, densely wooded, and offering in its fertile valleys and on its 
gently rising slopes every possible advantage of soil, forest and water to 
benefit the settler. This series of ranges does not, however, rise at once 
from the edge of the Atlantic ; but is prepared for, as it were, by a plain 
gently sloping upwards as we go west and forming what is called the 
Atlantic Sea-board. This plain is about fifty miles wide in New England, 
where it is not so strongly marked a feature as further south, in which 
direction it gains in width, extending as much as two hundred miles back 
from the sea in North and South Carolina. Leaving the sea-board we 
rise among the Appalachian ranges, which form a belt of mountains 
averaging perhaps a hundred miles in width. Crossing this belt, and the 
broken foot-hill country which borders it on the west, forming the eastern 
side of Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessee, we come in our western progress 
to the great central valley of the Continent — the region drained by the 
Mississippi and the Missouri and their tributaries. At Pittsburgh, the 
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